the wealth of a walk. 

By Maude Robinson. 
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plant is the wild sweet violet, it seems to exhaust the soil, 
having extracted from it all the nutriment which is necessary 
for a violet’s well-being, and then dies out, and will suddenly 
appear in some quite fresh locality. But if there are no 
violets, my search under the hedge is rewarded, for there is a 
cowslip in full bloom a whole month before the date when 
we expect to find these sweetest of meadow flowers, the delight 
of the little people, who make golden balls, and drink tea 
brewed from the fragrant blossoms. Flowers do make mistakes 
in the calendar sometimes. I have found marsh marigolds 
in October, and solitary dog violets in the autumn woods, 
when all their brethren have long ago accomplished their 
part in life, and dropped their seeds into the brown soil. 

Now I have left the hedge, and am mounting the hillside 
clothed with primeval turf, cropped to a lawn-like fineness 
by close-nibbling flocks of sheep. 

The herbage is sweet and wholesome, but no great bulk 
can be expected, for on the top of a chalk pit on my left one 
can see that only two or three inches of soil clothe the solid 
chalk rock, so that plants which depend on striking their 
roots to any depth cannot exist here. 

An interesting place is that chalk pit, long since deserted 
by lime burners. It was a favourite playground when we 
were children in the summer time, but strictly forbidden in 
the winter, when after a frost the great blocks of chalk would 
fall, leaving fresh white scars on the weather-beaten face of 
the cliff, and exposing new ledges and crevices for the birds 
at the next nesting season. 

In July the sides of this pit will be blue with the stately 
spikes of the viper’s bugloss (Echium vulgarc ), one of our most 
showy and beautiful of wild flowers, and the turf below a 
gorgeous carpet of purple thyme and golden birds’ foot trefoil. 
I always peep over that cliff as I pass, for I have looked down 
on a fox, curled up asleep, among the blocks of chalk, cpiite 
unaware of the human presence. In nesting time, too, there 
are always birds, starlings, noisy jackdaws, and swift-winged 
kestrels. But to-day the cliff is only tenanted b}^ a couple 
of pairs of stock-doves, who bustle off with the peculiar clatter 
made by the wings of the pigeon tribe when flying rapidly. 
These birds are believed to get their name from building in 

































